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HE tendency of the fourteenth century was toward a gen- 

eral interrelation of art forms;if the impulses of the various 
peoples were interpreted within the bounds of racial feeling, 
nevertheless these expressions were predominantly Gothic, and 
individual elements of this world were thus generally correlated. 
Therefore, it is more difficult in the Gothic period than in most 
to isolate centers and to separate into categories the whole field 
and its various subdivisions. Certainly is this true of Gothic 
goldsmith work and the allied art of enamel. 

It is, therefore, a matter for comment to find a group of craft- 
work which can be definitely placed apart and which can be 
localized with some degree of certainty. The publishing of the 
plates of the Klosterneuburg altar and of subsequent writings 
by von Falke and others’ has done much to clarify the activities 
of an atelier which was apparently active in Vienna in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. 

It is surprising to find Vienna taking an individual stand at 
this period; for Austria had shown no local individualities in 
Romanesque times, and a record of pieces preserved today in 
Austrian churches and convents shows quite conclusively that 
the Meuse, the Rhine, Hildesheim, and Limoges were the 
sources from which most of the sacred objects originated. Of 
prime importance among all of these is the altarpiece of Kloster- 
neuburg, preserved in the abbey church close by Vienna. 

About the year 1181, the canons of the abbey had called, to 
make this altar, Nicholas of Verdun, a craftsman of definite 
tradition, who by his subsequent work is quite definitely con- 
nected with enamel and goldsmith work of the Rhineland and 


1 Drexler-Strommer, Der Verduner Altar; von Falke, ““Wiener Grubenschmelz des XIV Jahr- 
hunderts,” Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst (1906), Vol. XIX-XX, No. 11; von Falke und 
Frauberger, Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters, pp. 88, 118; Willy Burger, Abendlandische 
Schmelzarbeiten, pp. 71-73, abb. 36, 36a, 37. 
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its artistic capital, Cologne. In its original form the altar was a 
decoration of the ambon of the choir screen. A fire in 1320 or 
thereabouts did great damage to the church and necessitated a 
restoration, not only of the building, but of the altar itself. In 
accordance with the taste of the time, the choir screen was re- 
moved and the altar adapted to its present form, a triptych, so 
that it might be placed upon the main altar. At the same time, 
the wooden panels on the reverse side were decorated in 
tempera with four scenes’ from the life of the Virgin, which are 
the highest point of earliest Gothic painting in Austria known or 
preserved to this day. These paintings are closely identified in 
style with six plaques on the enamel altar itself, the plaques 
which it was necessary to replace in the general restoration. 

These six plaques are the prime source through the study of 
which this Austrian atelier has been isolated. The interior evi- 
dence of the plaques shows Gothic individualities within a high- 
ly conservative general form. This traditional sense, it will be 
seen, is one of the main characteristics of the entire group. 

Exterior evidence, which directly confirms the facts with re- 
gard to the restoration of the above-mentioned plaques, is 
contained in the Klosterneuburg Chronicle.” This records the 
restoration by a Viennese goldsmith, and refers also to “the 
beautiful ciborium” made at this time, which is preserved to 
this day in the Treasure of the abbey. This ciborium is directly 
related in style and by most precise similarities in technique to 
the six restored plaques of the altar. A third ciborium,*’ which 
bears the arms of Klosterneuburg and an inventory number on 
its base, is now in the private collection of J. Pierpont Morgan 
in the Morgan Library, and is connected by the same likenesses. 

In clarification, it should be said that this fourteenth-century 
Klosterneuburg atelier has two particularized directions, which 
show first in champlevé enamel and secondly in goldsmith work. 
The enamel technique is derived directly, of course, from the 
ciborium and the six plaques of the altar; the goldsmith detail, 
from details in the enamels, from details on the ciborium, and 
from the repeated use of motifs on other pieces directly related 
to these above-mentioned original sources. 


1 Betty Kurth, “Die Wiener Tafelmaleri,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in 
Wien, Neue Folge, Vol. III. 

2 Von Falke, op. cit., p. 323. 

3 Von Falke und Frauberger, op. cit., p. 118. Formerly Baron Albert Oppenheim Collection. 
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A reliquary’ has been recently acquired for the J. H. Wade 
Collection which with certainty may be attributed to this 
atelier. Unlike other pieces known,—with the exception of the 
Sierndorf paten in Klosterneuburg,—it has no enamel decora- 
tion, so that attribution is based solely upon its goldsmith work. 

Upon a wooden kernel, hollowed out to leave a place for a 
relic, which is now missing, plaques of copper-gilt are fastened. 
These, in turn, are decorated with engraved designs and with 
many cabochon jewels. On the face is applied a representation 
of the Madonna and Child in low relief. The group is placed 
within a roundel and is profiled against a plaque of brilliant blue 
translucent glass. Above, on a slanting roof, is a repoussé 
medallion representing the pelican. This subject of the pelican 
pecking her breast to feed the young birds with her blood is a 
symbol of Christ in the Eucharist, the Atonement. It is a choice 
of iconographical subject material particularly characteristic of 
this atelier. It appears on a cross’ in Frauen-Chiemsee, on a 
cross* in the Kunstgewerbe, now Rheinische, Museum in Cologne, 
and on a cross* in the possession of the Briider Lion in Munich. 
The repoussé figures on the base of the Klosterneuburg ciborium 
directly connect with the Cleveland piece. This characteristic 
type of repoussé work within roundels is further seen in the 
Evangelist symbols on a cross* in the Schniitgen-Museum in 
Cologne. 

The Cleveland Madonna type has a marked connection with 
the Madonna in the Deposition plaque® of the Klosterneuburg 
altar, with the seated Madonna in the painting of the “Corona- 
tion of the Virgin”’ on the rear of that altar, with the type 
enameled on the Munich chasse,® and with that figure of St. 
John in the Briider Lion cross which bears the symbol of the 
Evangelist. Even such unexpected disproportion of hands as 
appears on the Adam and Eve plaque’ of the Klosterneuburg 
altar and in the Cleveland reliquary finds an echo in various 


1 Height 634”; width 514”; depth 3”. Measurements include cabochon stones. 

2 Von Falke, op. cit., Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst, p. 334, abb. 5. 

3 Tbid, p. 335, abb. 6. 

4 Von Falke, “‘Gotische Grubenschmelzarbeiten,” Pantheon (August, 1931), Vol. VIII, pp. 
340-344- 

5 Von Falke, op. cit., Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst, p. 334, abb. 4. 

6 Drexler-Strommer, op. cit., pl. 29. 

7 Betty Kurth, op. cit., pl. V. 

8 Von Falke, op. cit., Pantheon, p. 344, abb. 4. 

9 Drexler-Strommer, op. cit., pl. 28. 
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pieces of the atelier. While speaking of similarities, the cusped 
lancet openings in the throne of the Madonna in the Wade piece 
are exactly like the motif which appears on the shaft of the 
Klosterneuburg, or Sierndorf, ciborium, and which does not 
appear on the other examples studied. 

The general shape of the Cleveland chasse recalls directly the 
Carolingian and the Romanesque type of burse reliquary, with 
slanting roof and cylindrical termination at the top. This form 
is one of the many archaistic motifs carried over from the 
Romanesque by this atelier. To this new acquisition are related 
a series of pieces. A chasse’ in the Kestner Museum is similar 
in form but differs in that it is, in part, decorated with enamels, 
which derive directly from the Klosterneuburg altar itself. A 
variant, without the cylindrical top or perhaps with it missing, 
is in the National Museum in Munich—this also with enamel 
plaques. Incidentally, the moldings around this piece are almost 
identical with those on the Cleveland reliquary and with those 
on the upper part of the Klosterneuburg ciborium. There is a 
similar piece” in the Louvre, which has suffered the loss of its 
enameled plaques; and still another example*,—perhaps a little 
further from the original type,—formerly in the Figdor Collec- 
tion, is decorated with a related repoussé plaque. This piece 
seems considerably later in shape and the feeling of its design. 

All of these pieces and others of the atelier which can be 
placed with them have motifs, many times repeated, which do 
not appear in each and every piece but which occur with suf- 
ficient frequency to interrelate the whole group. The important 
applied plaques of enamel or repoussé metal are almost ex- 
clusively circular. The gilt ground upon which the leaf decora- 
tion appears is generally covered with an allover incised design, 
made with a graver’s tool. This appears, to be sure, very 
incidentally in the Klosterneuburg ciborium. A peculiar rosette 
form makes its appearance repeatedly in the enamel plaques. 
These details, it should be noted, are not found in the Kloster- 
neuburg altar and ciborium themselves, but they do appear in 
many pieces directly connected by characteristic enamel work 
to these foundation stones of this atelier. 


1 Von Falke, op. cit., Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst, p. 331, abb. 2, 3. 


2 Sauvageot Collection (Musée du Louvre), Vol. II, pl. 74. 
3 Sammlung Dr. Albert Figdor, Wien, Vol. V, Pt. 1, pl. cxtu, No. 346. 
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One of the elements which occur repeatedly in the plaques by 
Nicholas of Verdun is a convention for the representation of 
a tree. In at least eight plaques this motif is important, and 
in at least seven others the use is incidental. This highly stylized 
treatment was taken over by the fourteenth-century restorer 
and appears in his plaques. In addition, there is a fine branched 
motif within the ground forms, themselves, which is individual 
to the new craftsman and appears in each of his plaques. The 
three-leaved clover is used on one of the original plaques of the 
altar, the “Samson Carrying Away the Gates,’ but does not 
appear on the fourteenth-century additions. However, this be- 
comes one of the main atelier motifs. This is also true of a 
heart-shaped leaf which appears first, and then only incident- 
ally, on the fourteenth-century Adam and Eve plaque. 

To sum up, no single piece of those attributed has more of 
the general characteristics of this atelier or of its particular 
variations than has the Wade reliquary—the round medallions, 
the incised ground, the five-leaved rosette, with a tiny point or 
leaf appearing in the interstices. In fact,—with the exception of 
enamel, of the fine branched design which is the main motif on 
the National Museum chasse in Munich, and of a heavy 
acanthus leaf,—all the usual motifs appear; and some particular 
ones appear only here. On no piece have so many of them been 
combined. The rosette forms referred to above, which usually 
appear on the enamel plaques, are here engraved in metal and 
flank the Madonna medallion. On this same plate of metal is 
developed a tree form with trefoil, or three-leaved clovers. This 
appears as well on the front of the cylinder top. On the sloping 
roof are the heart forms; and under the figure on the pelican 
plaque is a central acorn flanked by two carefully worked oak 
leaves. The reverse side has an elaborate tree with bell-like 
flowers—a unique appearance of this pattern—and above, on the 
roof, a variant of the acorn and oak-leaf design. On the cylinder 
above are flamelike ivy leaves, which are repeated on one of the 
sloping end sections. Below this is a particularly effective tree 
with heart-shaped leaves. The end corresponding has a finely 
developed, three-leaved clover tree and the heart motifs which 
appear elsewhere. This mere cold-blooded enumeration of motifs 
might make it appear that they are unassociated; but this is 

1 Drexler-Strommer, op. cit., pl. 39. 
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not so. The skill and taste of the artist have combined them in a 
most consistent and effective allover design. To these ground 
patterns the round medallions and cabochon stones relate them- 
selves successfully. The contrast of the repoussé with the 
Madonna and Child in low relief is very happy, and the intense 
blue of the background behind the latter group is the character- 
istic color which marks the enamel work of this atelier. 

There is often a tendency in art criticism to get away from 
the original sources. An object is attributed to a workshop 
because of direct similarities. Then a further example is added 
to the group on the basis of characteristics which appear in the 
attributed object; and so on, until finally attributions come 
from peculiarities which did not occur in the basic pieces at all. 

The repoussé plaque in the Cleveland piece has, however, a 
direct relation to the Klosterneuburg ciborium; and the cor- 
relation of its other designs to pieces in which the enamel 
directly harks back to the parent stock makes sure of its 
provenance. It is impossible to say whether the artist who 
created the enamels and who did the goldsmith work in this 
group of objects was one and the same, but it is manifest that 
the group as a whole must be the production of one atelier. 


M. MILLIKEN 


A RAJPUT PAINTING 


The accompanying illustration reproduces a small Rajput paint- 
ing’ from a group of which twenty-three are known, all done 
by the same hand about a.D. 1600.” The term Rajput is used 
to include Rajputana and certain sections of the Himalayas, 
paintings such as those under discussion being referred to more 
specifically as Rajasthani. Rajput painting generally, as con- 
trasted with that of the Mughals,’ is the indigenous and at first 
purely native art of the Hindus and, as such, bears a direct 
relationship to ancient Indian wall painting. Almost nothing 
survives of the painting done in the period from the seventh 
century A.D., when the last “frescoes” were done at Ajanta, 

1 Height 73%” (19.2 cm.); width 534” (14.6 cm.). Reproduced in color as Pl. I of A. K° 
Coomaraswamy’s Rajput Painting. 

2 Others of this set are in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York; the Freer Gallery, Washington; the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge; and the 


collections of Dr. R. Meyer-Riefstahl and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
3 See Bulletin for June, 1932, and January, 1933. 
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until the mid-fifteenth century Gujarati manuscripts, though it 
is inconceivable that such a long period could have been so 
nearly barren. Whatever the case, the small Rajput paintings 
from the sixteenth to the late eighteenth century are in the line 
of the earlier murals as to technique and content, but have, of 
course, varying differences of subject matter. The one here re- 
produced, for instance, is a miniature in size only, and could 
be enlarged indefinitely with an attendant increase of effectual- 
ity. That is to say, the Hindu artists were confined within 
narrow limits by fashion or convenience, and not by petty con- 
ceptions. 

The technical process is the same in the murals and the 
small Rajput pages. First the design is sketched in red on a flat 
surface, and then a thin white priming is laid on. The original 
red outline shows through sufficiently to serve as basis for the 
finished work, although it is usually not adhered to very 
rigidly. After the picture has been completely outlined, the 
background is painted in first, then the buildings, and, last of 
all, the figures. Even though the drawing is sure and adequate, 
it is almost wholly outlinear and leaves the burden to be car- 
ried—in the early miniatures—by the colors. The one under 
discussion comprises white, blue, and intense yellow, black, and 
red, the last of which shades off to pink. It is two-dimensional, 
with no shading to suggest either contours or cast shadows. 

The painting represents Madhu-madhavi Ragini. A ragini is 
a subdivision of a raga, which is a musical mode, or, as Dr. 
Coomaraswamy says, a “melody-mould.” It is a selection of 
seven notes within which the musician is allowed perfect free- 
dom, but beyond the limitations of which he must not venture. 
Usually, there are six ragas, each with five raginis, making 
thirty-six in all. Each is to be played at a definite time of day 
or night in a definite season, and represents a phase of love. As 
the ragas and raginis have been personified, the painters were 
able to connote the acquired associations and suggestions by 
putting appropriate personifications in the proper setting. There 
are also groups of thirty-six poems, known as ragmalas, some of 
which have been inscribed on the corresponding paintings. For 
example, at the top left of the illustration is the name of the 
raga from which the ragini is taken, and on the back is the 
following verse in Hindi: 
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Madhu-madhavi (Honey-sweet) Ragini, of Hindola: 
A woman fares on abhisara' to her lord and king Hindola: 
The eye sees less than all, and eye is at variance 

with thought (so dark it is).? 


A more completely explanatory poem is found on another 
representation of the same subject: 


Thus the description of Madhu-madhavi: 
Madhu-madhavi, a woman treasury of beauty, 
dark complexioned, all her body dusky, 
With her many kinds of jewels, very lovely, pale of mien 
by reason of her many desires. ~ 
With blue-black garment, going seeking, torn asunder 
by her longing for her darling, 
Her heart attached to union with her lover.— 
Heavy rain is pouring down and black night fallen; 
The flickering lightning flashes out (betraying her) and 
then for shame she staggers, : 
And in that moment a peacock rises screaming, 
and with a startled gesture the impassioned woman 
lifts her arms. 
To Bhairava her noble lord, she goes afoot on abhisara, 
Seeing but the bird, and not his palace, her glances show 
her heart’s distraction.3 


The moment portrayed in the picture is that when the light- 
ning flashes, and the lady, absorbed by her thoughts, is startled 
by the peacock and throws up her hands. She has not yet ob- 
served the house in which her lord awaits her. 

From these quotations it should not be assumed that the 
various representations of ragas and raginis were made orig- 
inally to be mutually inter-explanatory. On the contrary, the 
music and the painting expressed the emotional circumstances 
as well as did the verses, and were as clearly comprehended. In 
other words, each was an expression of the same thing, and its 
substance was perceived without the help of one of the others. 

Some mention should, perhaps, be made of the conventions 
followed. It will be noticed that the horizon is very high, coming 
just above the peaks of the cupolas, and permits only a narrow 
strip of sky and cloud; the peacock appears to be close to the 
sky, though he is actually on the same ground-level as the lady; 

1 Abhisara refers to one who goes out to seek her lover. 
2 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Rajput Painting, p. 67. 


3 A. K. Coomaraswamy “Hindi Ragmala Texts,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. 43, p. 400. 
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and the people and the house are flat and unrealistic. All these 
and various other departures from realism are not the arbitrary 
devices of an individual artist, but rather the conventions ex- 
acted by many years of traditional development, so that they 
were as recognizable to the people of the time as photographs 
are to us today. As has been said before in the Bulletin, the 
Oriental placed no value on realistic representation, but was 
concerned only with the communication of an idea. Any radical 
change in a Rajput painting would have made it incompre- 
hensible to those for whom it was painted and consequently 
have relegated it to the category of the insignificant. Since there 
is no division of body and soul in Indian thought, the painters 
employed material formulas to convey materio-spiritual ideas. 
It is obvious, therefore, that constant study of the ragas and 
raginis will make them more and more comprehensible, as their 
simplification, intensity, directness, and stylization become 
recognized at their true value. Howano C. Houtis 


ERRATUM 
Attention is called to the article, “A Woodcut by Diirer,” in the 
March, 1933, Bulletin. The first sentence of paragraph two on 
page thirty-six should read: The first group of woodcuts of im- 
portance accomplished by Diirer—undated—falls about the 
year 1496 or soon thereafter and includes “Samson and the 
Lion,” and “The Martyrdom of St. Catherine.” 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 1933 


Saturday 1. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Shadow Play: Early History 
of England, by 6th Grade Pupils, St. Stephen’s 
School. 
Sunday 2. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. The Art of Egypt, by Clayton 
Bachtel. 
4.00 p.m. The Garden as an Experimental Laboratory, by 
Franklin J. Bacon, Professor of Botany and Phar- 
macognosy, Western Reserve University. 
4.00 p.m. For Young People. Hans Sachs, the Cobbler of 
Nuremberg, by Carabelle Monfort. 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Wednesday 5. 8.15 p.m. Conference on The Future of American Civiliza- 
tion: Economic Trends Today and Tomorrow, 
by John W. Love, The Cleveland Press, and 
Welfare Trends Today and Tomorrow, by Charles 
E. Gehlke, Professor of Sociology, Western Re- 
serve University. Free to the public. 
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Friday 7. 
Saturday 8. 
Sunday 9. 
Wednesday 12. 
Friday 14. 
Saturday 165. 
Sunday __16. 
Wednesday 19. 
Friday 21. 
Saturday 22. 
Sunday 23. 
Wednesday 26. 
Friday 28. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 
§.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3-15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


The Modern Theatre and its Traditional Sources, 
by John Mason Brown, Lecturer, New York City. 
For Young People. Play: Racketty - Packetty 
House, by sth, 6th, and 7th Grade Pupils, Laurel 
School. 

Gallery Talk. The International Exhibition of 
Painting, by Lowell Lee. 

Music for Violoncello, by Juliette Alvin, Paris, 
and Jean Martin Buck, piano, the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. 

For Young People. A Story of Costume: Spring 
Dresses and Suits, Old and New, by Mildred 
Leighton. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Third and concluding organ recital in Brahms- 
Franck Series, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

The Modern Spirit in Textiles and Ceramics, by 
Viktor Schreckengost, The Cleveland School of 
Art. 

For Young People. How to Make Cartoons, by 
Frank N. Wilcox, The Cleveland School of Art. 
No Gallery Talk. 

Negro Spirituals, by the Spiritual Singers of the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement, under the 
direction of Luther King. 

For Young People. The Twelve Months, a Czecho- 
slovakian Tale of Spring, by Helen Winslow. 
Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Conference on The Future of American Civiliza- 
tion: Cultural Trends Today and Tomorrow, by 
Thomas Munro, Curator of Education, The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Free to the public. 

Modern American Art and Its Sources in the Past, 
by Helen Appleton Read, Lecturer, the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York City. 

For Young People. Oriental Shadow Plays: 
Daughter of the Dragon King, and Bell of Peking, 
by 8th Grade Pupils, Addison Junior High School. 
Gallery Talk. Historic Furniture, by I. T. Frary. 
What the Eye Sees in the Theatre, by Barclay S. 
Leathem, Associate Professor of the Theatre, 
Western Reserve University. 

For Young People. The Adventures of Jacques 
Coeur, Mariner, by Benetta Thompson, East 
High School. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

A Roman Rubbish Mound in Egypt, by C. T. 
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Saturday 29. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 30. 3.1$p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


p.m. 


Currelly, Director, The Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada. 
For Young People. Film: From Clay to Bronze. 
Gallery Talk. Decorative Arts, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
Film: From Clay to Bronze. 
For Young People. Urashima and the Princess 
under the Sea, a Japanese Folk Tale, by Dorothy 
O. Tafe. 
Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 
Wright. 
Mondays 4.00 p. m. History of Architecture, by Charles B. Martin. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. 


Guidance through the galleries, by Charles B. 
Martin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B. Martin. 


Wednesdays 5.00 p. m. 


7.00 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
Fridays 11.00 a.m. 
Fridays 2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 
Saturdays 10.00 a. m. 


and II.00 a.m. 
Saturday mornings 


Galleries VI to XI 
Educational Corridor . 
Textile Study Room. 
Children’s Museum . 


Great Artists and Their Works, by Charles B. 
Martin. 
The Twentieth-Century Orchestra and its Music, 
by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
Chinese and Japanese Art, by Margaret Fair- 
banks. 
The Arts of India and Their Cultural Background, 
by Margaret Fairbanks. 
Modern Painting and Sculpture, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
History of Prints and Print-Makers, by Charles 
F, Ramus. 
Classes in Art Appreciation and Interior Decora- 
tion, by members of the staff. 
Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
Members’ Children. 

EXHIBITIONS 


. The International Exhibition of 1933 (through 


April g). 


. The International Exhibition of 1933 (through 


April 9). 


. Historic European Brocades, Velvets, and Dam- 


asks. 


. Japanese Court Dolls. 


RADIO TALKS 


A ten-minute radio talk is given over Station WHK every Saturday afternoon, 
at 4.50, by some member of the Museum staff. 
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ENDS AND BACK OF COPPER-GILT RELIQUARY 
Austrian, Viennese, about 1330 
By Artist Who Restored the Klosterneuburg Altar 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1932 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
President Joun LonGc SEVERANCE 
Vice Presidents WritiiaM GwINN MATHER 
LrEonarD CoLTon HANNA, Jr. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
Treasurer Joun Huntincton Horp 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CuestEer C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
T. CLarkK G. MATHER 
Rap M. CoE CuHar_es L. MurRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON Francis F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun L. SEVERANCE 
Leonarp C. Hanna, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex offictis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp Francis F. PRENTISS 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
G. Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON Joun H. Horp 
Lronarp C. HANNA Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex offictis 
M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
LeonarpD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
RoBErT Ernest VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLE Davow S. INGALLS 
Cuar.es T. Brooks Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON 
E. S. Burke, Jr. ALFRED KELLEY 
WILLarD M. CLapp Mrs. Racpu T. Kinc 
Mrs. H. A. Woops K1nG 
Paut L. Fetss Amos B. McNairy 
Frank H. G1Inn LauRENCE H. Norton 
CuHar.es B. GLEASON Kenyon V. PAINTER 
SaLmMon P. HALLE’ Mzrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Guerpon S. HOLDEN AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. T. P. Mrs. WInpsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Ciara E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Strvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative Haro_tp W. Parsons 


Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEaAnor R. SACKETT 
Recorder Minnie H. BrREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SopHiz BuRGDORFF 


Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership EpitH Burrous 
Assistant at Sales Desk Frora E. Harp 

Printer and Photographer Epp A. RuGGLES 

Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBE 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 
Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Hottis 
Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LoutsE BuRCHFIELD 
Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. Prasse 
In Charge of Primitive Art CHaRrLEs F. Ramus 
Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 
Curator of Education Tuomas Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louisz— M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary Ipa Lee RoGers 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 
Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, Mr. ALVAREZ. 
Librarian, NELLG. SILL. Assistants: Miss THWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss VAN DER VEER, MISS 
Haw ey, Miss JoHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 

follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
ublic holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 

charged to all except members, holders of com- 

plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 

Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY 
Members of the staff are 
visitors, but appointments naa 
advance. 


to assist 
be arranged in 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 
SALES DESK 

Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 


Full particulars may be ce f upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p.m, 
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